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work in the last 20 years, but we want to go on, and 
ever on, until the precious boys and girls of our State 
have an equal chance with any in the wide world for 
a modern and up-to-date education. '. . . The 
story of our progress in education is a glorious one. 
Our present weakness grows out of our success. We 
have attained such glorious results that our equipment 
and organization is inadequate. There is honor to the 
State in the fact that our high schools will annually 
graduate some 4,000 boys and girls and send to our 
University and colleges many hundreds more than can 
be comfortably cared for and educated there. The num- 
ber must be increased, and will be increased. The com- 
mon schools and standard high schools are just begin- 
ning to fulfill the vision of Charles B. Aycock that all 
the people of North Carolina should be educated. It 
is no disgrace that our common schools have been so 
successful as to overcrowd our institutions of higher 
learning. But it will be a badge of shame and degrada- 
tion if the higher institutions of learning are not 
promptly made adequate for the demands which the 
success of our effort to educate all the people have so 

rapidly made upon these institutions 

"The splendid work of the standard high schools ex- 



ceeds all expectations, and this, coupled with the un- 
paralleled prosperity enjoyed for a period until recently 
by our people, placed unexpected responsibilities upon 
these institutions for higher learning. The grand army 
of young men and young women marching to our Uni- 
versity and institutions for higher learning from the 
standard high schools of our State, and other prepara- 
tory schools, asking the State to furnish them training 
and higher learning, will be tremendously increased 
year after year 

"The reactionary will whimper to the timid that this 
is a bad time to expend money because of the depressed 
condition of our whole business life. Business is de- 
pressed, and we have recently suffered severe loss and 
shrinkage in values, but North Carolina is still rich 
enough to take humane care of its defective and unfort- 
unate, to guard itself as far as an enlightened knowl- 
edge of preventive medicine will enable it to against 
sickness and suffering, to provide adequate schools for 
the training and education of its children, to build a 
system of roads suggested by sound business, and to 
do all other things reasonably necessary in the discharge 
of the high duties of a great State." — L. A. W. 
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WORRIED TO DEATH" is an expression 
frequently heard in home and school, and 
more people are actually "worried sick" 
or "worried to death" than vital statistics record. 
Nervousness, chorea, and other similar ailments are 
reported and treated under medical supervision. But 
here we enter the fifth and last phase of educational 
hygiene which has sometimes been called "the hygiene 
of instruction." Burgerstrom and other European 
writers treat this phase more at length than do we in 
America, possibly because we are closer to nature and 
outdoor life as yet, or because school hygiene has 
made so little progress. We have no conception in 
this country, by the way, of the number of magazines 
and books and investigations that for years before the 
Great War were being produced abroad. The place of 
mental hygiene in the field of educational hygiene may 
be seen from the following division of the field: 

1. We may discover the pathological child and put him into 
good condition for school work and normal growth ; medical 
supervision. 

2. We may make the environment of the child sanitary and 
wholesome through school sanitation, home sanitation, and 
community sanitation. 



3. We may foster vigorous, hardy development of the body 
and mind through physcial education. 

A. We may teach the children hygiene through modern hy- 
giene instruction. 

5. We may use good methods of managing and directing 
children through mental hygiene. How we teach is as im- 
portant as what we teach. 

I have been able to find no satisfactory term for this 
field. To avoid such terms as are mentioned above 
we have used the term, the hygiene of methods, which 
is fairly good; also hygiene teaching. We can (a) 
remedy the ill and defective by direct treatment ; (b) 
make the environment of all sanitary, and (c) train 
them physically, and (d) mentally for health, and (e) 
handle them hygienically. Since the evil effects of 
mishandling children are seen principally as mental 
ailments, nervousness, pathological fears, envy, worry, 
craving for attention, pettiness, gossip, hyper-sensitive- 
ness, obsessions, lack of power to concentrate, anger, 
temper, passion, emotionalism, intolerance, "old-maid- 
ishness" in male or female, vacillation, indecision, 
moroseness, churlishness, malevolence, ill-will, self-de- 
ception, pouting, sulkiness, suspiciousness, lack of 
sense of relative values, irritability, self-depreciation 
or egotism, despair, regret, lingering sorrow, and gen- 
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eral mental depression or instability that lowers all 
the bodily functions, makes the individual anything but 
"good to live with," and destroys health and joy in 
living, (the whole influence of mind on body) — the 
term mental hygiene may be used with some 
satisfaction. 

Mental Hygiene. That teachers may work in a 
school- that has good medical supervision, school sani- 
tation, physical education, and teaching of hygiene, 
and still injure the health and joy of life in children, 
scarcely needs demonstration. The teacher should be, 
first of all, healthy, physically and mentally, himself. 
The vigorous, buoyant, inspiring personality is the 
only kind that should be permitted to exercise a potent 
influence over children, where they are gathered to- 
gether compulsorily, in large groups, as in a school. We 
cannot influence heredity nor the mental and physical 
health of parents very much as yet through eugenic 
measures. We cannot hope greatly to modify the 
horrible "de-educational" influence of nervous, ill- 
balanced, erratic parents ; their baleful influence for 
years before school age may make of the child an al- 
most hopeless case before he enters school. We are 
only now entering the field of home education for 
parenthood; the school nurse and our home-training 
courses are our opening wedges. But we can, to 
some extent, select our teachers. If we come to real- 
ize the importance of counteracting bad home in- 
fluences in an age when parents are generally ignorant 
of the science and art of child rearing (although fre- 
quently versed in stock raising) and likewise the im- 
portance of supplementing and adding to good home 
influences, the present pitiful salaries of teachers will 
be so increased as to enable us to select a high grade 
of wholesome, dynamic types of teachers in our 
schools. Scholarship in a teacher is one criterion, pro- 
fessional training another, physical health and good 
common sense, others ; but an indispensable character- 
istic is that sun-like disposition and skill in handling 
pupils that encourages the little human plants within 
range of her presence to grow normally, happily, and 
efficiently into social competency.* 

"BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH" is a motto that well 
expresses the standard by which to judge those who 
would be examples to children. The heredity, the 
courage to live up to high ideals, the optimistic and in- 
spiring outlook on life, the interest in the growth and 
well-being of others, the electric enthusiasm and ela- 
tion which mark great personalities, must all be there. 
How pupils thrive and expand under the stimulus of 
such sunshine! How hard they try; how ambitiously 
and eagerly they attack their task of self -manufac- 



turing; how their little evil habits and petty unnatural- 
ness tend to melt like snow in the spring warmth! 
Only such teachers should be employed, and they are 
worth their weight in gold. Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven! 



AN EDUCATIONAL APPEAL 

(Continued from page 33) 

bers of his family ; and had the county, instead of being 
put to the necessity of spending this large amount of 
money in the prosecution and conviction of citizen who 
had within them potential good, directed its efforts to 
providing education, not only would the taxpayers have 
been in a better condition from a financial standpoint, 
but the moral strength of that community would have 
been a great deal better." 

Teachers and school men everywhere will be inter- 
ested to send for a copy of this bulletin which can be 
secured from the Bureau of Education upon request. 
The present-day problems in our public schools are 
presented in clear and forceful language. It is not 
to be expected that the solutions of these problems 
have yet been found but it is of very great significance 
for the ultimate solution of these problems that the 
lay citizen has become interested in them and sees their 
vital relation to the safety and perpetuity of our repre- 
sentative form of government. — I,. A. W. 



(♦See Burbank's "The Human Plant.") 



PROGRESS AT MOCKSVILLE 

LAST September the Mocksville School opened 
for the first time for a term of nine months. 
It was and is the intention of the trustees and Super- 
intendent Frank R. Richardson to raise the standard 
of the school so that it could get on the accredited 
list by the end of the present school year. To this 
end a third teacher was employed for full time high 
school work and the course of study improved. All 
the conditions for making the school an accredited 
school have been met except in the case of the science 
laboratory, to which the community is now giving at- 
tention. The community is also considering a bond 
issue for a new building. Effort will also be made 
for the school to receive benefit from the Smith- 
Hughes fund. 

The school year has been marked by a spirit of prog- 
ress. The student body is publishing a monthly paper 
called the Black and Gold, which is a creditable pub- 
lication. The senior class has raised $175 to purchase 
play-ground equipment and the junior class has raised 
S100 toward a new library. The school is also greatly 
interested in athletics. 



